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THE SPEED OF LIFE IMPRESSING PROBATION. 


“O Lord, by these things men live; and in all these things is the life of my spirit.” 
—Isalab xxxviii. 16. 


Tuxsx are the words of Hezekiah—a part of his reflections after 
his miraculous restoration from sickness, when the fifteen years 
had been added to his life. Going back, in imagination, to the 
hours of his suffering, and expressing the emotions that then 
crowded to his mind, he cries out,* “In the cutting off of my 
days, I shall go to the gates of the grave, and be deprived of the 
residue of my years. No more shall I see God in the land of the 
living ; I shall behold no more the inhabitants of the world. 
Mine earthly dwelling is plucked up and removed from me, as a 
shepherd’s tent; and my life is cut off like a weaver’s thread. 
He is wearing me away with pining sickness; from morning till 
night he is making an end of me. Mine eyes fail with looking 
upward. O Lord, I am oppressed—I am weighed down with my 
sorrows. Do thou—O do thow undertake for me!” And then 
as this earnest prayer for relief is answered in the announcement 
by the prophet, that he should not die, but still live fifteen years, 
he turns from the plaintive to a joyous strain, and cries out, 
“* And now what shall I say ?- How shall I express my deep 
gratitude that God has not only promised deliverance, but has 
no sooner promised than he has granted it? I will walk humbly 








* Paraphrased from the Hebrew, 
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before him all the days of my life.” And then, passing, in 
thought, from the divine dealings to their intended spiritual in- 
fluence, he exclaims, ** O rey ol these things do men live, and 
in these things is the life of my spirit.” Reviewing his sickness, 
and recognizing in it the hand of God, he felt that the Divine 
dealings, as sanctified, were promoting his spiritual good; that 
they had wrought out, and were still working out in him, and for 
him, their intended design—the intended result of probation.. As 
the physical system lays hold of its proper food, and makes life 
out of it, so was his heart enabled, by grace, rightly to lay hold, 
of his afflictions so as from them to make to itself spiritual life— 
life eternal. And:in this sense it is that he exclaims, in all the 
fulness and certainty of personal experience, “ O Lord, by these 
things do men live, and in these things is the life of my spirit !” 

That this is not only the intended design, but the actual result 
of all affliction and trial, every real christian has felt; for God is 
too kind and faitbfal to his children to leave them entirely without 
it, and its needed discipline; and when it comes, not to sanctify it 
totheir good. But the same is true of the onward progress—of the 
rapid flight of time, including in its flight what it brings with it 
to discipline, and mould us for another state. And this, in fact, 
seems to have been the prominent thought in the mind of Heze- 
kiah. The burden of his monody is not so much the severity of 
his sufferings, as the brevity of his days—the swiftness of their 
flight ; and even his afflictions, keen and trying as they were, seem 
most to have impressed him, because they made him so deeply 
feel that his life was speeding like the wind. ‘This, then, is the 
thought on which I would fix in the passage before us, and to 
which I would ask your attention, rHaT THE SPEED OF LIFE IM- 
PRESSES OUR PROBATION. 

The speed of life would not, indeed, prove our probation, if there 
were no other evidence of its reality. But when God has revealed 
and declared it, as he has done in his Word, then the speed of 
life—the swiftness of its flight—is fitted most deeply to impress 
it. This seems to have been the thought of Hezekiah when, of 
the swiftness of time, and of his afflictions as impressing this, he 
declares, “ By these things do men live, and in these things is the 
life of my spirit ;” that is, that their tendency is to impress us 
with the true nature of our earthly state, and to lead us to seek 
and secure for ourselves the great ends that God designed in our 
probation. In this sense it is that we speak of the speed of life as 
umpressing probation, loudly admouishing of its nature—deeply 
impressing its importance—solemnly calling us toimprove it. In 
endeavoring to illustrate this thought, let us notice jirst, the fact 
that life is fast speeding away; and secondly, that its speed is 
fitted to impress, and does impress, our probation. And, 


I. The racr that lifew fast speeding away.—On this point it is 
ih for it is a truth that is often pondered by 


needless long to dwe 
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the thoughtful heart, suggested as it is by the many changes of 
life, and especially by the opening and closing of successive years. 
Every one has at times felt, and sometimes deeply felt, with Heze- 
kiah, in the context, that his life is departing, and that he is going 
to the gates of the grave; or with Moses, that he is carried away 
as with a flood ; or with Job, that his days are swifter than the 
weaver’s shuttle; that his life is as the wind—that as the cloud is 
consumed and vanishes from sight, so his years are fast passing 
away. In early youth, time did indeed appear long; and as, we 
looked onward to the future, the hours in their progress seemed 
but slowly to creep. But the longer we live, the more does it 
seem short, and the swifter the progress of its flight. Look back 
one, five, ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty or fifty years, and 
there fix on some remembered event, and it seems but a moment 
since it was present. Call up the image of some friend or ac- 
quaintance with whom you were then familiar, but who has long 
since passed to eternity, and it seems but as yesterday that you 
walked or talked with him, and gazed upon him face to face. 
The time when you were’ but a child, and engaged in childish 
— and enjoyments; when you entered on, or when you left 
the instructions of school; when you lost a father or mother, a 
brother, or a sister, or a friend ; when you left the dear home of 
your childhood, and entered on the scenes of active life, engaging 
in your chosen business or profession; when you became a hus- 
band, or a wife, or a parent ; when this joy first lightened your 
days, or this sorrow, like a dark cloud, threw its chill shadow 
over your path :—that time, it seems but a moment since it was 
passing; and as you look back to it, and count the days, the 
months, the years that have intervened, it seems to you like a 
dream! Where you were busy with the prattle of childhood, it 
may have been exchanged for the hopes of youth. Where you 
were bright and buoyant with the day-dreams of youth, these may 
have given way to the anxieties of opening manhood, or the more 
steady current of settled life. Where you were strong or exult- 
ant in the vigor of manhood, the enfeebled step and furrowed 
cheek may have taken its place, and the silvery hair may have 
stolen to your brow ; and where once the langh rang loudly from 
your lips, the sobered——-perhaps the saddened smile—may now 
slowly creep, while the hoary head, and the stiffening limbs, and 
the feebler pulse, are whispering of the narrow house! 

And yet through all these changes, fast and still faster have 
your days sped away! Whether joy has brightened your onward 
course, or sorrow been doing its iol and wearing work upon your 
heart, swift and still swifter hds been their flight. Other wings 
may weary and droop in their course, but the wings of time, with 
their calm, steady beat, seem but to gather strength by exertion, 
and to bear us with a mightier sweep the nearer we are to eter- 
nity. Days, weeks, months, years, Sabbaths and communion 
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seasons—in more and more rapid succession do they pass us, each 
admonishing, as it flies, that our time on earth is short—that our 
life is speeding like the wind—that with swifter and still swifter 
wing we are ever on our way to eternity. This, I believe, is the 
experience, and the growing feeling of every one who is thought- 
ful; more and more deeply realized the farther we advance in 
the pathway of life, and the more steadily and frequently we look 
on to its close. Such, very briefly, is the speed of life as sug- 
gested by the text and its context, of which I remark, as proposed— 


II. That it deeply niprEssus ouR PROBATION. Probation is no 
less an obvious fact in common life, than a plainly declared doc- 
trine of revelation. On every side, and in ten thousand ways, it 
is forced upon us that God is trying us—that at every moment, 
and under every influence of life, we are in a process and pro- 
gress that is testing and moulding us as moral beings :—testeng 
us as to what we will be and do as subjects of the divine govern- 
ment—moulding us to far different realities and results than those 
that are now about us. The speed of life, the rapid flight of time, 
is not needed, then, to establish this fact, for it is written, as with 
the finger of God, and in letters of fire, on all the arrangements 
of our earthly state; on the inequalities of the world; on its 
business and its means of grace; on every joy and every sorrow; 
on every temptation and opportunity, whether for good or evil ; 
on every duty, and privilege, and possibility of life. 

But though the fact of our probation is revealed in God’s word, 
and confirmed by every aspect of daily life, still there are few 
things that to the thoughtful mind more vividly impress it than 
the speed of life. And this is fitted to impress, and does impress, 
our probation upon us, because— 

1. Jt rarely allows us to complete the plans in which we are 
engaged. In a retributive state, if happy, every thing will be 
complete. There every object will be grasped; every scheme be 
fulfilled ; every end be attained. There will be no loose un- 
gathered ends, no unfinished business, which we are forced, b 
the very progress of our being, to leave before we have done wi 
them. But every plan will be carried out to completion, and 
only left when it shall have fitted into some other which is to suc- 
ceed it, and to which it is but as a means to an end, or a part to 
the whole. Completeness is an attribute of retribution. 

Here on earth, however, much—I had almost said everything 
— is left incomplete, from the very speed of time. From object 
after object, and plan after plan we are torn away by the rapid 
flight of days, leaving them, like the structures we may build in 
dreams, unfinished in reality. The student has his schemes of 
study, and the merchant his intended enterprises of commerce, 
and the statesman his projects of lofty ambition, which each hoped 
to have accomplished, but from which he is forced away by the 
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y a of time, and the urgency of other things that spring up to 
mand the attention. here a retributive state would give us 
leisure to go on to the end, and carry out every scheme to its 
completion, here we are hurried away from one after another, till 
the whole pathway of life is strewed with their wreck—with the 
fragments of that which we might have finished if our days would 
oe stayed their flight, and waited the bidding of our 
wishes. 

Who is there that has not found this so in his own experience; 
that from youth up has not formed many a plan, neither unwise 
nor inconsiderate, which he never even began to execute? Who 
that has not felt “ what mockeries were his wisest plans—his 
best resolves ;”—that 


“ To will is ours, but not to execute. 
We map our future like some unknown coast, 
And say, ‘ Here is a harbor—there a rock— 
The one we will attain—the other shun!’ 
And we do neither! Some chance gale springs up, 
And bears us far o’er some unfathomed sea. 
Our efforts all are vain; at length we yield 
To winds and waves that laugh at man’s control !” 


“Upon each beckoning scheme 
No sooner do we fix our hope, than still 
Time bears us on, leaving each still undone, 
Adjourned forever !” 


And in all this, and in the disappointment it often brings, is 
one of the most impressive admonitions of the fact of our proba- 
tion—that this is not our ultimate state, but only one of trial, of 
discipline, of formation and preparation for another. And deep 
4 impressive as is the lesson, it is the speed of life that has 

eft it. 

It is further true that the speed of life impresses the great fact 
of our probation, because — y 

2. the rapidness of its flight it keeps us always in effort.— 
Not aye it ees that Ae aad of life’ allows but: few be of 
our schemes to be fully completed, but it ever keeps us in earnest 
and toilsome labor to accomplish even the little we actually do. 
Hurried as we are, by its flight, from object to object, and plan 
to plan, it tasks alike our time and powers to do but little upon 
each that we undertake. And even this little, if we do it with 
our might, soon wears upon our life, so that our work often 
finishes us before we finish it—wearing away the very strength 
we would put forth to effect it—the very life we would expend to 
accomplish it. Pursuit is the prevalent, the universal law of 
earth ; effort, the uniform condition of attainment; conflict and 
struggle, the permanent lot of humanity. “ All things,” says 

lomon, “ are full of labor.” In a retributive world, like that 
to which we are hastening, this state of things could not exist. 
There will be the attainment of results—not the mere struggle for 
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them ; there the joy and thankfulness of reception—not the toil- 
some effort of acquisition. And yet this toil, this effort, this ever- 
living struggle would not be ours, were it not for the speed of 
life, which compels us to be constantly active if we would accom- 
plish anything of moment, or save even the least of time’s floating 
treasures from the rolling flood. And as every toilsome struggle 
and conflict and effort is probationary, both in-the discipline it 
gives, and the state which it indicates, the speed of life which 
throws them upon us, loudly proclaims and deeply impresses our 
probation. 

Still further does the speed of life impress our probation, be- 
cause— 

3. By its rapid progress, it gathers more thickly about us the 
changes and trials and admonitions of life.—To say nothing of 
the fact that in a retributive state these would be unknown, the 
rapid flight of time brings them near to each other and crowds 
them, as it were, in masses upon us. If the changes of the 
world were the incidents only of centuries ; if the trials and sor- 
rows of our short life on earth, were spread out over the surface 
of thousands of years; if warning and startling providences were 
comparatively strange things, bursting upon us, like the explosions 
of long buried volcanoes, only at intervals of ages; if friends 
were cut down, and graves were opened only at long distant 
periods—if all these things were so, easily might we forget 
our probation, rarely feeling its discipline—rarely being remind- 
ed that here was not our rest—that we were not to abide here for- 
ever. 

And yet all these things would be so, were it not for the speed 
of life. This it is, that by its rapid progress, gathers about us, 
and as it were presses upon us, one after another, all these means 
of discipline—these divinely appointed agents of probationary 
work. This it is, that in hasty and ceaseless succession, crowds 
on the changes that take place about us; that so often sends tears 
to the eye, and grief to the heart; that bears away friends from 
our side, and opens the grave at our feet, and peals to our ears the 
warnings of providence, and the startling admonitions of the 
jafgment. The swifter the speed of life, the more trying appears 
its disciplinary work, because it compresses that work within pro- 
portionally narrower limits ; and thus, in its pathway of sadness 
and tears, it the more loudly preaches of probation, and the more 
solemnly impresses it. In a retributive state, there are no such 
changes of sadness—no trials, or sorrows, or separations, or 
gare and the fact that they are here, and that the speed of life 

rings them about in such rapid succession, reminds us, as if by 
a voice from heaven, that here is our probation. Passing by sev- 
eral other thoughts of deep interest on this point, on which time 
forbids us to dwell, I remark but once more, that the speed of life 
impresses its probationary nature, because 
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4. It 80 soon hurries us away from earthly scenes, and that 
too, in the full vigor and activity of all our powers and facul- 
ties.—To moral beings, every temporary state is of course proba- 
tionary to something beyond itself—to something for which it is 
designed to prepare them; and the speed of life is continually re- 
reminding us that here we are to stay but a little while. But not 
only in thus showing the temporary nature of our stay on earth— 
not only in hurrying us from plan after plan, and object after object, 
and by keeping us constantly in effort, and by gathering thick upon 
us the changes and admonitions of providence, does the speed of 
life speak loudly of probation, but it often brings us to the end of 
our course in the full vigor of all our faculties ; tearing us from 
our work just as we are best able to do it, and from our possessions 
just as we are ready to enjoy them. How often is the statesman’ 
cast down in the full maturity of his talents and influence; and 
the man of business, just as he is qualified, by long practice and 
success, to enter on the largest plans; and the christian student, 
or minister, when, by the thorough discipline of years, he is just 
giving promise of being able, with polished intellect and ripened 
piety, richly to serve his generation by the will of God! The 
votaries of bodes the servants of usefulness, the idols of affection 
are cast down, and those who stand as pillars of the state totter and 
fall in their full strength. Each seems but just ready, by long 
experience and the full training of his powers, to lay hold on some 
long sought prize, when he is summoned to the narrow house, and 
to all that is beyond it! 

Now if the reverse of all this were trae—if our pore were 
exhausted before, or with our work, the case would be widely 
different. But so far is this from being the fact, that often does 
the flight of time bring us to the end of life, just as we have 
learned how to begin to live; when our experience is such that 
we feel that now, were we to live life over again, we should know 
how to live to some purpose: or when our faculties are matured, 
and our powers disciplined ; or when, as the result of a life time 
of labor, we are just ready to say to ourselves, “Soul, thou hast 
much goods, laid up for many years—take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry”—little dreaming that the next sound that greets 
the ear may be, “This night thy soul shall be required!” Thus 
it is, that the speed of time cuts us off from life just as we are 
prepared for its scenes—just as earth’s discipline has done its 
work upon us—just as we are ready for its enjoyments, and ma- 
tured and fitted for its struggles, its activities, and its conflicts. 
And thus we are pointed to another state, where all these facul- 
ties shall find their appropriate sphere and objects, and where all 
this discipline shall tel on endless duties and results in the para- 
dise of God above. 

Such are some of the thoughts suggested by our text: that our 
life is fast speeding away, and that the swiftness of its flight 
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deeply and solemnly impresses the reality and design of our 
probation ; that by breaking in upon our plans, and tearing us 
away from one after another, before we complete them; that by 
keeping us always in effort; by gathering about us the changes, 
and trials, and admonitions of providence; and by hurrying us 
away from present scenes just as we are best prepared for all 
that they demand of us, and pressing us on to, and over the 
verge of eternity, just as we are best disciplined for the struggles 
and conflicts of tine——that by all these things, it continually ad- 
monishes of our probation, and that here we are every day weav- 
ing, thread by thread, and line by line, the garments of our im- 
mortality—the white robe in which, through grace, we are to 
stand without fault before the throne of God, or the fire-sheet of 
wo that is to wrap our lost spirits in perdition forever ! 

In all our argument, thus far, we have alluded to retribution only 
as blessed. With, if possible, deeper, as well as with darker truth, 
would the thought of the text stand out before us, were we to 
dwell on the retribution of despair, where the seed of sin shall 
have brought forth its harvest of wrath, and the mis-spent proba- 
tion of time shall have sunk the undying spirit to those depths of 
perdition where “their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched,” and “ the wrath of God is poured out without mixture,” 
and “the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever !” 
But leaving the subject to your serious reflections, I close with a 
few remarks which it suggests. And 


1. If the speed of life is always admonishing of probation, then 
itshould also admonish us of our coming retribution. Every day 
that passes—every rising morn, and beaming noon, and closing 
night—every beating pulse, and heaving breath, and strikin 
hour, and ticking moment, should be speaking to us of eterna 
things—of those endless states of joy or wo on which so soon we 
must enter. And so with every unfinished plan, and toiling 
effort, and passing change of life: there is not one of them that 
should not remind us of the future scenes to which they are 
bearing, and for which they are moulding us. Every one of 
them, as the commissioned messenger of God, should speak to us 
of eternity and its results; and should make us thoughtful and 
serious, leading us, at every hour, to live as though it might be 
the crisis of our existence—as though on it wcre hanging the 
destinies of endless ages. Yes—it is true—and the speed of life 
should ever be impressing it, that, as we are in probation, so we 
are passing to retribution, and that here we are forming ourselves, 
as moral beings, for what we must be hereafter, and shaping for 
ourselves our own endless prospects. Every one of us, on earth 
is doing an amazing ‘work ; ae its final results in eternity, will 


be of our own procuring. In all that work, indeed, God shows 
us our position, and surrounds us with motives, and offers us his 
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truth, and his sympathy, and the aids of his Holy Spirit. But 
there he leaves us Pe the work is ours ; and he will ant perform 
it. The warfare is ours; and only we can fight it. Theseed we 
now sow, we are sure to reap; and to ourselves'he is leaving it, 
whether it shall be a harvest of glory, or of death—whether we 
will work out our salvation or perdition. And when we shall have 
— our probationary work, and thus been thoroughly and — 
tried—when virtue and vice, right and wrong, heaven and hell 
have been before us, and again, and again, and through all 
probation, we have been choosing, and repeating our choice of the 
one or the other, then it is right that God shall say to us in eter- 
nity, “ You have formed your own character, and now wear it 
forever: you have chosen your own destiny and now abide it 
forever !” And this is just what he will do at the judgment, and 
we shall feel that it is just; and the wide universe, in view of the 
decision, shall cry out, “Amen!” And if by that decision, we 
are condemned as having wasted probation, our mouths will be 
forever stopped!—And as the speed of life reminds us of our 
— ssiiation, 80, 

2. Lt should lead each one of us seriously and habitually to 
prepare for it. As retribution is the necessary result of proba- 
tion, and takes its character entirely from it, we should improve 
the whole of the latter in diligently preparing for the former. 
We are far too prone to think and walk of preparation for death, 
as a distinct and separate business, entirely apart from the com- 
mon course of life, and proper to be undertaken when death is 
supposed to be close at hand, just as we often _ of prepara- 
ration for a journey, as not only easily made, but best and most pro- 
perly made just as we are about to commence it. It is true, in- 
deed, that in some cases, as in that’ of the dying thief, for exam- 
ple, one may, through grace, be prepared for death, even in a 
dying hour. But such cases are exceptions, and not the rule 
either of our safety or duty: a single one being given in the entire 
history of the gospel, that none may despair; and but one, that 
none may presume. 

But the great principle of God’s word is, that the whole of 
probation is the season of Fp se 0 Sor retribution; and that 
what is to follow death, will depend, not on the act of dying, but on 
the life we have lived before we came toit. The bed of death may 
indeed be, and 7s the most proper time to prepare for the act of 
dying—for closing up our worldly business ; and taking leave of 
friends ; and, like the departing Stephen, commending our souls 
to a faithful Redeemer. But it is not the timethe divi 

inted time to be resolving to forsake the sins and vanities of 

e world, just as they are forsaking us; for setting about to 
amend the future life, when there is no future to amend—for 
beginning to sow the seed, just as the harvest is to be reaped; 
for determining to work out salvation, when to multitudes it is 

3 
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too late to be saved !* The ae wise or safe preparation for 
death, is, to be always living a faithful christian life—the only 
sure preparation for retribution, to be glorifying God in every part 
of probation, and improving it all in loving and serving him. And 
the flight of time admonishes us to be tm diligent in doing 
this, for we know not when the Son of Man may come! In view 
of our subject, again, 

3. It is no wonder that this world does not satisfy the soul. 
Every thing in our moral nature, and in the structure of our 
earthly state, proclaims that we were made for immortality ; and 
we cannot be fully satisfied with any thing short of it. The world 
cannot feed us, any more than the husks could the prodigal. If 
we fail to grasp it—if our plans are blighted and our schemes 
overthrown by the swiftness of time’s flight, then we are dissatis- 
fied through the want and disappointment ; or, if, on the other 
hand, we grasp to the full, all we have desired, then we are like 
the Macedonian, weeping for other worlds to conquer—feeling 
that the utmost we have, does not satisfy and feed the soul; does 
not meet the cravings of our immortality, which like an undying 
hunger or thirst are ever upon us. 

Such being your nature, if you have never sought your portion 
in God and his service, it is no wonder that in your thoughtful 
hours, you are often sad, and feel withitf you a void that the world 
can never fill. And forever you will feel it—for it is the instinct 
of your immortality—forever you will feel it till in God’s favor 
you find that bread of heaven that shall satisfy your hunger, and 
that water of life that shall quench your thirst. Yes—my im- 
mortal hearer, away from Christ and holiness, you must, from 
the very structure of your nature, be wretched, like one forever 
dying of famine, but never dead—like one tormented by an ever 
increasing thirst, and yet without one drop of water to quench it. 
Here, in this world, 4 grant that you may partially, and for a 
season, meet these wants. You may keep from utter starvation by 
feeding on the husks of time and sense ; or in part slake your thirst 
at the impure fountains of sin, though it will be like drinking 
from the _ cup, which satisfies for the moment, to destroy 
in the end. But when you pass to eternity, and there find even 
these streams cut off, and these husks torn from you, then will 
you not hunger forever, with no bread to feed you, and thirst 
forever, without one drop of water to cool your tongue? Will 
not these desires, ever gathering strength, and never—never sat- 
isfied, be the unquenchable flame, and the undying worm to 
you ¢ ¥ tek 

4. Lf time is 80 fast flying, and life so fast speeding away, 
then your tion will pt be wn and raed ps bution soon 
begun. Now you have sabbaths, and sermons, and communion 





*See Whately’s Future State, Lecture xii. 
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seasons, and all the means of grace, each, by the love of Christ, 
appealing to you, and each waiting, like some commissioned ange 
of merey, to bear you to the skies. Every one of them God has 
ven for your salvation. By them, through his grace in Ohrist 

esus, you may live; and in them all, find the life of your spirit. 
But soon they will be over; and soon out of them, by your im- 
provement or misimprovement, you will have made life or death 
eternal for yourself. Soon will all these means be gone. The 
' flight of time will have borne them away as on the wings of the 
wind. And then results—results—nxsuits, will be all that re- 
mains to you forever! Now means are yours, and possibilities 
yours, either for life or death—for heaven or hell. But soon 
une. ing certainties shall come—results which must be the 
atmosphere of your endless existence—the robing of | pe spirit 
forever! See to it—O see to it, through the offered grace 
Jesua, that they are such, that in them you shall rejoice, and not 
mourn to endless ages ! 
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“ And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which were in their hands, and all 
the earrings which were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the oak which was 
by Shechem.”—Genzsis xxxv. 4. ‘ 


Tue Patriarch was now on his way to Bethel. More than 
twenty years had elapsed, and these the most important of his life 
since he bade it farewell. Of all places in the world, this to him 
was the dearest. Neither the nat of Gerar, nor Beer-Sheba, 
nor Padan Aram itself, had equal power to awaken in his heart 
such profound and grateful recollections. There he had been 
made to feel that the great Jehovah was not only willing to be 
the “Sun,” and “Shield,” and “exceeding great reward” of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, but of Jacos also. Hethimself had given 
to the place the name of “ Bethel,” and well did he remember the 
heavenly dream and apparition—the ladder stretching from earth 
to heaven—the angels ascending and descending upon {t—that 
made to him this highly favored spot “none other than the house 
of God,” and “ the gate of heaven.” 
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Time had wrought great changes with Jacob, and changes in 
many different respects. Zhen he was a fugitive from his brother 
Esau, who for his unworthy and unpardonable duplicity, in twice 
robbing him of his birth-right, was ready to pursue him to the 
death. Vow in answer to the prayer when he wrestled with God 
and prevailed, he and his deeply offended brother had been recon- 
ciled. That affection which once lost, is hardér to be won than a 
strong city, he had again recovered, to enjoy its protection and 
delight in its most cordial manifestation. Then he had taken of 
the stones of that place, and put them for his pillows, and there 
on the cold hard ground, unprotected alike from the passing 
robber and the wandering beast of prey, he had found himeelf in 
circumstances as truly desolate and forlorn, as it is possible for 
the mind to conceive. Wow God hath “set the solitary in fami- 
lies.” The wanderer has found a home. Zhen with all the anxi- 
eties of a young and inexperienced man, entering on the world 
for himself, he “had vowed a vow saying, If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” ow, 
God has been to him all, and more than all that he desired. The 
man “ has increased exceedingly, and has much cattle, and maid- 
servants, and men-servants, and camels and asses.” Zhen as a 
memorial of his vow, he had set up a stone for a pillar, and said, 
‘This stone which I have set for a pillar, shall be God’s house, 
and of all that thou shalt give =, will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.” Vow he comes once more to Bethel—only because 
God has reminded him of his vow. 

_In no respect was he to blame for leaving Padan-Aram. It 
was right that he should wish to leave a father-in-law who had so 
cruelly deceived him in the object of his affections, who had ten 
times changed his wages, and who with all the tenderness he pro- 
fessed for his daughter, we have reason to fear had too much ava- 
rice in his heart, to allow room for parental love. It was right that 
he should leave the neighborhood of Laban’s sons, whose envy 
and jealousy steadily increased just in proportion;to their brother- 
in-law’s greater prosperity. It was also right that he should be 
influenced by the indignant appeal of Laban’s daughters. “ Are 
we not accounted of him strangers? Hath he not sold us and 

uite devoured our money ?” Above all, the reason assigned by 

aban himself, “Thou wouldest needs be gone, because thou sore 
longest after thy father’s house”—who can fail to appreciate the 
excellence of this reason? But first and most of all. and better 


than all other motives would have been, a return to Bethel—to 

Fulfil his vow. 

“Alas! for the infirmity of our disobedient and ungrateful 

nature! Haran for the time seems to be forgotten, and Bethel 
& pitches his tent, 


too, for the pleasant city of Shechem. There 
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and buys a piece of ground. It is said that he erected there an 
altar, and called it after the name of the God of Israel. But of 
little value is family worship, unaccompanied by family govern- 
ment, “ Dinah the daughter of Leah which she bare unto Jacob,” 
“has a disease in her eyes as well as her mother”—* and goes out 
to see the daughters of the land.” Observing their manners, and 
customs, and fashions, and beginning in the ee harmless 
desire to see and be seen, her curiosity is at length indulged at the 
expense of her virtue, and her peace of mind for life. 7 

One family affliction is added to another. ‘Ye have troubled 
me,” said he to his sons (after they in their revenge for the dis- 
honor done to their sister, had smitten the city with the sword) 
‘ among the inhabitants of the land, and I being few in number, 
they shall gather themselves against me, and Ishall be destroyed, - 
Tand m Conse.” 

Gdd, however, is better to him than his fears. “ Arise, ef 
to Bethel, and dwell there; and make there an altar unto : 
that appeared unto thee when thou fleddest from the face of Esau, 
thy brother.” 

But how startling and unexpected are the terms in which the 
patriarch repeats the order thus given him by the Almighty God 
of his fathers! Then Jacob said unto his household, and to all 
that were with him, “ Put away the strange gods that are amon 
you and be clean, and change your garments, and let us arise an 
go up to Bethel, and I will make there,ygn altar unto God who 
answered me in the day of my distress, and was with me in the 
way which I went.” “And they gave unto Jacob all the 
= gods which were in their hands, and all the earrings 
which were in their ears, and Jacob hid them under the oak 
which was by Shechem.” 

With this introduction, which seemed necessary to our design, 
in giving a general description of the father of a family, we come 
now to the subject naturally suggested by our text, viz. Fammy 
Rerorm. 

Other reforms, orjat least pretended reforms, many of them 
we have recently had in great abundance. National reforms 
state reforms! municipal reforms! educational reforms! moral 
reforms! How multiplied their organizations! How eloquent 
their orators! How desnete their reports! How prolific their 
presses! How short lived their glories! and how disappointing 
their results ! 

To so great an extent has the reforming disposition prevailed 
among the community, determinedly and at once to amend that 
which is vicious, corrupt and depraved, that the favorite and 
most familiar name with many for the times in which we live, is 
“tHe AcE or Rerorm.” Even the Church itself, her holy nature, 
her original design, and her most significant history alike forgote 
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ten, has been regarded by them, simply as a great’ moral and 
political are for this especial purpose. 

Very unfortunate however has been the ery at which 
her power in this respect has been applied. One fundamental 
maxim with her is, that ¢ruth is an ol tanantial pre-requisite to 
any improvement that is genuine or permanent. But the source 
on which they rely for truth is not that on which she relies, viz. 
Revelation. Her light is that of the Sun: brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day. Theirs, the doubtful radiance of some 
miserable ignis fatuus, its blaze more brilliant and active just 
in that proportion in which the’ morass is the wider, the more 
eperupt, and the deeper. A second maxim with her is that the 
church and the state alike are only to be reached effectively 
through the ramuty, which is the true basis of each. But here 
again there is no agreement whatever between the followers of 

rist, and those who hold that marriage is merely a civil con- 
tract ; that a parent is not responsible for the religious education 
of a child, and that the true p ee of society is that which 
— it simply as an aggregate of individuals. 

he very name of family reform therefore may appear to such 
persons as if we were suggesting a new reform, whereas this 
method is as old as the days of Seth, as the calling of Abraham: 
as old as Noah and his ark that outrode the deluge: the great 
method in which God has seen fit to reform the race from the very 
beginning. Other modes of reform begin at the topmost bough, 
where they are at least the most conspicuous. Here they strip a 
few leaves; there they lop a few branches; occasionally they 
may age the bark from a goodly sized bough: but seldom or 
ever do they even touch the trunk! Family Reform, however, 
goes at once to the lowest root. It lays its wise and divinel 
commissioned hand directly upon the germ of the evil that needs: 
to be reformed. It does not devote all its time and attention to 
Simeon, and meanwhile forget Levi: or to Levi, and in the same 
manner overlook Dinah. It begins with the parental heart itself 
and developes from within, outward. It seeks out the strange 
ods: it takes away the effeminate and idolatrous earrings: it 
uries them where they will never be found again. Its reform 
is not an apparent healing on the surface, but a permanent cure. 
Where the family is sate, the state is safe, and the church also. 

But to the casein hand. Jacob, we have seen, like many another, 
commenced the struggle of life under circumstances of great des- 
titution and embarrassment. It was a long way to look forward 
to the time when he would have achieved a competence or 

ained an independence. Would a merciful Providence so far 
avor him as to give him bread to eat, and raiment to put on? 
Would he enable him to come again to his father’s house in such 
@ manner as toneed nothing from him but his affection? Would 
he prosper the work of his Toots, and give him the desires of his 
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heart in all-those respects in which it was lawful for him to cherish 
them—O! how good a man would he be. ‘Then shall the Lord 
be my God.” How generous would he be in paying backto God 
the interest on the principal that had thus been loaned. “ Of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee!” 
How many others are there, who, if they have not formally made 
such @ vow, have passed at least through a very similar process of 
thought and feeling ! 

Behold Jacob next in Padan Aram. Instead of a nephew he 
becomes a servant, and that to an uncle who was the hardest of 
all masters. “Thus I was,” said he, “in the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by night, and my sleep departed from 
mine eyes.” Was any thing torn of beasts? he bore the loss 
of it ? as it stolen by day or stolen by night? of his hand was 
it required. Ten times his wages were changed, but still he labor- 
ed on. Oppression did not break his indomitable spirit. 

Meanwhile he is most cruelly disappointed in his affections. 
He becomes the victim of craft and avarice, and his domestic 
peace is seriously interfered with for life. What with care abroad 
and trouble at home, neither, his piety nor his happiness appear 
to keep equal step with his progress in wealth. As he was not 
the first man, so he was by no.means the Jast, who, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, has me the discovery that other things are 
necessary to constitute —* besides wealth : that even gold 
itself may be bought too dear. In his anxiety after the temporal 
interests of his family, he is not so careful as he should be in 
reference to their moral and religious’ welfare. “ While men 
slept the enemy sowed tares,” says the parable, and would that 
Jacob’s was the only family to which we have occasion to apply it. 
In the country we have sometimes seen a man neglect his garden 
so much for the sake of his fields, that when at length he has en- 
deavored to’rid it of accumulated weeds, all his efforts have proved 
ineffectual, because too late. So does a man often times ne- 
glect his family for his business—but the tares are sowing thick 
and fast, and the crop becomes a doubtful one indeed. 

Thus it was with Jacob. Vow all his solicitude is about the 
speckled and spotted and brown cattle: again, all his thoughts 
are occupied about “ the ring-streaked and grisled.” The t 
question of his life during this period seemed to have been—How 
can I prevent this cunning Laban from overreaching me? When 
shall I provide for mine own house also? I fear that this was 
much too often the tenor of his conversation with his beloved 
Rachel! It was not about Bethel and the vow he had made 
there. These he had evidently ‘forgotten. It was not about his 

dfather Abraham ; how God had called him out of idolatrous 
r—and what a wonderful covenant he had made with him, and 
confirmed to Isaac, that in him should all the nations of the earth 
be blessed. It was not about the high encomium once passed by 
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the Lord on him, who, on this account, was so well worthy to be 
called “ the Father of the Faithful.” ‘I know him that he will 
command his children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment!” No won- 
der therefore that Rachel still clung tenaciously to her household 
gods, and continued to use them for purposes of superstition and 

ivination. No wonder that other “strange gods” from time to 
time found their way into his family among his children and do- 
mestics. No wonder that the use of earrings as amulets or charms 
formed into idolatrous symbols, had made the children of Jacob 
little better than Terah and other of their ancestors in the land of 
the Chaldees. 

It is indeed painful and humiliating in the extreme to come to 
such conclusions in reference to the family of the Patriarch; a 
vow made under such awfully solemn circumstances and yet 
forgotten! strange gods where no other than the true God, should 
have been tolerated—ignorance of the corrupt practices of his 
family, or if not a wilful conniving at them—after finding the 
images in Rachel’s possession, still permitting them to remain— 
IpoLs IN THE HOUSE OF J AcoB, who would have believed it possible ? 
What would Abraham have said? and good old Isaac? What 
must Jacob himself have thought when he once more came to his 
senses in this matter? Where was his apology or excuse? Beth- 
el and his vow! His wealth and the idols in his house, how 

eat and melancholy such a contrast! We think of Eli at a 
ater day, ‘ whose sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not!” We think of David, who “had never displeased 
Adonjiah at any time in saying, Why hast thou done so? It is 
not of the difficulty of such a reformation that we think the most: 
it is the fact that in the houses of such good men, there should ex- 
ist an unequivocal necessity for this species of reformation. 

Now, just in proportion as we are not as good as they, is there 
not reason to fear lest in the multiplicity of our cares and busi- 
ness, the “strange gods” may have crept into our houses also? 

Taking the word of God as our guide, and searching our houses 
with it, as with a lighted candle, how few comparatively will be 
the “ dwellings of Jacob” among us in which we shall not find 
some idols concealed about the stuff? Could we, for the time 
being, lay aside pride, and that besetting sin of the flesh, self- 

ratification—could we each deal with ourselves as plainly and 
aithfully as we feel disposed sometimes to deal with one another— 
how unhesitating and almost universal would be the admission— 
that the time for the great work of family reform has now fully 
come! 

We need a reform in the government of the family. e 

The time was, in the history of our country, when the father 
was both the king and the priest, in his household. When he 
commanded, the thing was done: when he threatened, the pun- 
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ishment came. His authority was absolute and supreme. But 
now, the very first trait in our national character that is- noticed 
by the ae who arrives on our shores, is the universal preva- 


lence of filial disobedience. Account for the fact as we will, it 
cannot be denied that the race of worldly-minded fathers and 
mothers is alarmingly on the increase. Hence the multitude of 
children who bring their parents to shame! and bring down 
their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

We need a reform in the education of the family. 

This turning over the child entirely to the secular teacher ‘for 
six days in the week, and to the sabbath-school teacher on the 
seventh, is as common as it is pernicious. If the education of the 
child and the character of the man, stand in almost the same re- 
lation as cause and effect, and if it be a true maxim, that domestic 
education can never be safely supplanted by any other, it is high 
time for us to see how far these principles are lost sight of ! 

We need a reform in the spirit of the family. 

“ Lift up your eyes, and behold them that come from the North! 
where is the flock that was given thee, thy beautiful flock?” 
What with the “ evil eye” of him who hasteth to be rich, which 
to such a lamentable extent has taken the place of the eye of 
faith ?—what with the abounding iniquity that prevails, by which 
the love of many has been made “to wax cold;” what with 
the tenth wave of our material progress, overwhelming for the 
time being every thing like similar progress in spiritual affairs— 
it certainly is the fact, that the spirzt of the family is much more 
frequently that of the world, than of Christ. Hence multitudes 
of the children of the church have already “ gone into captivit 
before the enemy ;” and if this spirit be not changed, they will 
be speedily followed by multitudes more. 

e need a reform in the literature of the family. 

Of the twelve millions of volumes annually sent forth from the 
American press, “ onr sIxTH part are NovEts and TAzEs, while the 
proportion of fictitious to solid reading in France, is only one-sia- 
teenth!” Books are now read by those pretending to be modest, 
whose every page should make their faces crimson with shame, 
and under the poor pretence of classic taste and the cultivation of 
the fine arts, pictures and engravings are found upon our parlor 
tables that would have better adorned the walls of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Let any parent gather the dream books from under 
the pillow, the novels from the secret drawer, and he will know 
something of the shame of Jacob when he found the “ strange 
gods” that had been collected.in his household. If any where, 
= work of family reform should commence speedily, surely it is 

ere ! 

Above all, we need a reform in the religion of the family. 

If there are any two Jaws of the kingdom plainer than these, 
we know not what they are; first, that the children of those who 
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have believing parents are those who are ordinarily made the sub- 
jects of converting grace ; secondly, that these are for the most 
~ converted during the period of youth. If they are not 

rought in in their youth, the fearful probability is that they edd 
never be brought in at all. “ Every man in religion is really, 
what he is relatively,” said Philip Henry, himself a model in this 
respect, than which perhaps we could select none better. And 
Richard Baxter eel to think, “‘ that if family religion was fully 
discharged, the preaching of the word would not long remain the 
general instrument of conversion.” With the history of Kidder- 
minster before us, who will dare to say that he was mistaken ? 

Family reform may be difficult: we frankly admit that of all 

others it is the most so; but then on whom shall we lay the 
blame except ourselves? Doubtless it was difficult to Jacob. 
Not readily, not without remonstrances, were the idols parted 
with ; not without regret were the earrings burried under the oak, 
by the other part of the family. But it was done, nevertheless : 
Jacob with all his imperfections of character, was still a true 
child of God, and this was the unerring test—that when duty was 
fairly set before him, he did not dare to do otherwise than obey ! 
And now behold the result! “ And they journeyed, and the 
terror of God was upon the cities round about, and they did not 
pursue after the sons of Jacob.” So true is the word of the Lord. 
** Them that honor me I willhonor.” If the religion of the closet, 
like “ the ointment of the right hand that bewrayeth itself,” is “‘ re- 
warded openly ;” much more so is family religion. To use a 
familiar illustration, you might as well expect to have light and 
water in your dwellings, without making the proper connection 
with the pipes in the street, leading from the reservoirs, as to ex- 
pect that the religion of the church will do good to your families 
without the religion of home. The family is a divine institution 
as well asthe church. To merge the one in the other is popery, 
and infidelity, and heathenism. Only when the family is regarded 
as the nursery of the church, do we observe the true order of 
things as appointed by God himself. Never shall we make the 
house of God a “ Bethel ;” never shall we make our own houses 
worthy of the name, as tabernacles of Jacob, until we put forth a 
strong and prayerful effort, and take away “the strange gods” 
that,are among us! Then may we hear the watch-word, “ Arise 
and go to Bethel!” nor hear that call in vain! 
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SERMON DCLXX. 
BY THE REV. DAVID DOBIE 


PLATTSBURGH. : 


THE DUTY OF CHILDREN TO HONOR THEIR PARENTS. 


“Honor thy Father and thy Mother: that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.”—Exopvus xx. 12. 


Tue Apostle Paul has called our attention to the fact that this is 
the first of the Tén Commandments with a promise attached to it ; 
and he urges the fact of the promise as the reason why children 
should be careful to obey it. The promise is a long life. Is it 
not remarkable, is it not worthy of the attention of all children, that 
such a promise is attached to this commandment? Does it not 
show that God places a high value on obedience to parents, and 
that even children are under his government; their actions no- 
ticed, their obedience rewarded, and their disobedience punished ? 
Nor should children ever forget the circumstances in which this 
commandment was at first given. It was first given on that 
wonderful day when God came down on Mount Sinai, amid thou- 
sands of angels—amid clouds and fire and smoke, and the voice of 
mighty thunderings, to give his people Israel a law, by which all 
their thoughts, words, and actions, were to be governed. This 
may serve to impress our minds with the solemnity and import- 
ance of this commandment—* Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Before entering on the specific design of this discourse, which 
is to show what it is to honor father and mother, and to insist on 
the duty of children towards their parents, it may be proper to 
make a few remarks on the commandment itself. And, First, 

This Commandment is not intended solely for those who are 
commonly called children. It is generally supposed to be intended 
for such, and for such only. But itis a mistake. For, as you well 
know, it was announced in the presence of all Israel, and like all 
the other nine commandments, it was intended for the heart and 
conscience, and outward obedience of every Israelite without 
exception. It was intended for the old as well as the young. 
Many of the people who stood around the Mount and heard the 
voice of God uttering this law, had parents buried in Egypt. Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, the parents of the whole nation, lay in Hebron, 
in the land of promise, to which they were then going. But what of 
that? Though these venerable and holy men had for many long 
years slumbered in the dust, their children were still under the 
most solemn obligations to honor them. If you ask how, we an- 
swer, they could honor their memories, they could steadfastly 
remember their instructions, and follow their example, in the 
worship and service of Jehovah, the true God; they could keep 


? 
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themselves separate from the polluted Canaanites of the land in 
which they were about to dwell they could conscientiously main- 
tain the faith in which their parents had lived and died; and thus 
doing, they would both glorify God and honor their parents though 
now no longer among the living. Hence this is a commandment - 
as truly for the old as the young—during all the days of their 
life. It might with all propriety be chosen as the text of a ser- 
mon addressed to elders, senators, and men of gray hairs and venera- 
ble character, with as much propriety as any text whatever. 
The commandment itself is binding on all men, of all ranks and 
conditions—as long as they live. 

A second remark is—that this commandment is given in 
favor of all parents. This is a remarkable fact. All parents are 
not such in character as to render them worthy of honor; but, 
notwithstanding, there is no exception here made. Some parents 
are profane ; some are prayerless ; some intemperate ; some fear- 
fully wicked ; some have no fear of God before their eyes; and 
some openly refuse all reverence towards his commandments. 
oe disregard the Bible, the Sabbath, and the Sanctuary ; they 
neglect all religious duties ; they set at nought all the terrors of 
the judgment, and neither pray for their own souls nor the souls 
of their children. Many parents are cruel to their children and 
treat them with hardly any parental affection. And yet when 
God speaks to all children touching their feelings and conduct 
towards their parents, he makes no exception. hat he says to 
one, he says to all: “ Honor thy Father and thy Mother.” He 
thus throws the shield of his protection over all parents, whatever 
may be their character. How solemn is the position of a parent! 
with what dignity God invests it in the eyes of all men! A 
child may not dishonor a cruel and wicked parent, without incur- 
ring the displeasure of God ! 

A third remark, very obvious, is, that here is a command- 
ment for all children. It is indeed for both old and young; but 
the young especially: for all that are old enough to understand 
it; for the children of the rich and the poor; the children of 
slaves, and the children of the greatest of earthly kings; children 
in christian, and children in heathen lands. God sends forth his 
commandment to them all; he addresses them all in the same 
terms, with the same august authority, making over to them the 
same divine promise. Whether born of a prince or of a peasant— 
in the palaces of nobles, or in the humble cottage of the poor— 
in christian or in pagan lands, if children obey this holy precept, 
they will obtain the blessing and rejoice in the favor of God. This 
conducts us therefore to the first grand division of our discourse: 


I. What is it to honor parents? .In answer to this question, we 
say, 1. To honor parents is to obey them in all that is right, 
when they require it. Said a young man, to one who was at the 
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moment enticing him away into the paths of sin and bhame: “I 
promised my mother, before I came to New York, that I would 
read the Bible, worship God on the Sabbath day in the church, 
keep out of bad company, and never go to the theatre; and I 
intend to keep my promise.” Here was honor to a parent, 
which we most earnestly commend to all youth, when they leave 
home for the city, if it be for only one week. If you go only for 
a day, into any great city, act on the principles of that pure-heart- 
ed young man. Avoid the ten thousand snares there laid for the 
immortal souls of the unwary. Come not within the first eddies 
of the whirlpool of perdition which Satan has there created. 
Stand aloof from the theatre, the gilded saloon, the midnight 
haunts of the impure and debauched. Keep your soul with 
all diligence. Honor your parents by conduct without reproach, 
and a reward will follow close upon your obedience, for God him- 
self is pledged to bestow it. We say, 

2. Zo honor parents is to do what is right, whether they require 
it or not. Parents cannot have foresight to command everything 
that is right. They cannot follow their children every night into 
their closets, and tell them that prayer is right. They cannot 
follow them everywhere on the Sabbath, and tell them to keep 
that sacred day holy. They cannot be present in every place 
where their children are tempted to do evil, and tell them not to 
engage in it. But children can always do what is right; they 
can always keep the commandments of God; they can be truth- 
ful ; they can be kind; they can govern their tongues and their 
tempers; they can refrain from all vice; they can keep the 
Sabbath holy; they can avoid all profanity; they can pray ; 
they can read the Bible and act according to its principles, and 
80 doing, they will do just what their parents will delight to see 
them do; their parents will feel honored in their conduct; and 
the world looking on will say, ‘“‘ These children are an honor to 
their parents. Itis a strange, yet well ascertained fact, that the 
upright, conscientious and pious conduct of a child is universally 
and at once regarded as reflecting honor on its parent. Proba- 
bly it is because of the strong and infallible impression that the 
influence and example of the parent must in some way have pro- 
duced that conduct. But certain it is, that if a child conducts 
himself nobly, the honor redounds at once to his parent as some- 
thing in which he has an important share. We say, 

3. To honor their parents, children must have respect to thew 
feelings in reference to the choice of companions or of a profession. 
Youth are very prone to choose companions and even professions 
for life, without so much as even considering the feelings of their 
father and mother. This is all wrong. Parents feel such con- 
duct very keenly, because it is disrespectful to them in the high- 
est degree—and pours bitterness into their souls. It proves that 
their child has no regard for their feelings—no reverence for their 
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jadgment or authority, and no confidence in their good will. It 
proves on the part of the child, a self-will, a want of filial affec- 
tion, and even a disregard of his parents, which foreshadows 
nothing good. Children who act on their own responsibility in 
such grave and momentous matters, setting aside the feelings of 
their father and mother, can find no apology for their conduct, 
neither can they rationally expect a blessing to attend them in the 
business oflife. We say, 

4. Finally, to honor their parents, children must endeavor to 
act on all occasions so as not to make their parents ashamed of 
their conduct. Every parent by nature and the sure instincts of 
affection, cannot but feel honored in the honorable and _praise- 
worthy conduct of his children. It is a most precious balm to 
his life—a sweet and never failing solace to his soul, when, with 
conscious pride, he can look on his children acting under the fear 
of God, and with a steady purpose of doing only what is right. 
But on the other hand, when parents are ashamed of the reputa- 
tion and doings of their children—when, for some deeds of infamy 
or rashness, they cannot mention their names, but must needs let 
their memory be forgotten, what solace now will you find for 
their grief. For the bitterness of death their is a relief anda 
balm which never fails to give comfort to the soul; but for the 
bitterness of children’s shame, there is no consolation among men. 
It is more bitter than death itself, and often will the agonized 
parent declare, that it had been easier to have carried his child to 
the grave, than to have borne the sorrow of his disgraceful con- 
duct for one day. Let children think of this when they are 
tempted to do wrong. Let them call to mind the anguish, more 
bitter than wormwood, which their wicked conduct will bring 
Fs their father and mother; and by that may they be persuad- 
ed to resist temptation and cleave to the keeping of the command- 
ments of God. Thus they will honor their parents, and the bless- 
ing of Heaven shall be upon them. “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother: that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 


II. This brings us to the second grand division of our discourse, 
which is to insist on the duty which this commandment enjoins 
on children. By insisting on this duty, is meant the presentation 
of reasons or motives why it should be done. 1. The first motive 
which we mention therefore, why children should honor their 

arents is, that by so doing, they will obtain the blessing of God. 

e promises them in this commandment, a long life—that isa 
blessing ; and in it are included, health, prosperity, comfort, honor, 
and earthly happiness in all its varied forms. This is therefore a 
very great and precious promise, and God will not be slack in 
fulfilling it in the case of all children who obey his command- 
ment! Think of the blessedness which is here involved, even in 
this world! Think how desirable it is to live to a happy and 
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honorable old age! and that, by the direct interposition of God! 
This is one motive by which children are exhorted to honor their 
arents. 

. 2. Another motive is, that obedience to this commandment is 
the only way to secure peace of conscience. Children who dis- 
honor their father and mother, cannot. escape from remorse. 
Where ever they go, conscience goes, and whispers in their ear 
their guilt. It traverses the ocean, and is heard closeupon their 
heels in the wilderness. In a strange land it accuses them of the 
injuries a done to their parents. Nor will it let them 
alone in sickness. In dreams it terrifies them. When they think 
of the judgment day, they tremble at the thought of the grief and 
sorrow which their conduct gave their parents. Andif they hear 
that their father and mother are no mere, even these tidings give 
them no relief, but redouble their distress. “Ch! could we but 
bring them back from the dead,” they will say to themselves ; 
“Could we but enjoy their presence one hour, how earnestly 
would we implore their forgiveness, and confess the offences by 
which we dishonored them! But now it is too late! Oh! the 
intolerable bitterness of having grieved our parents’ hearts.” If 
children would avoid the bitterness of such reflections, let them 
obediently comply with the precept: Honor thy father and thy 
mother : that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. 

3. Another motive, in view of which, we would insist on the 
performance of this duty is, that parents are the nearest and 
dearest friends of their children on earth. This is a consideration 
of — weight. Whom will children honor if not their dearest 
and nearest friends? Whom will they love and obey, if not those 
who love them with a tenderness which no language can express ? 
Men have doubted and questioned all things, even the existence 
of the world and the being of a God, but there never lived the 
child that doubted or called in question the love of its parents. 
That love is a reality. It ceases not, we believe, no, not with the 
going out of life itself; but from the eternal world looks back 
and longs to minister to the welfare of its well-beloved. Woe 
betide the unhappy, graceless outcast, who grieves the heart of 
his father or mother, and renders all their love,and affection vain. 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shail eat it.” But, 

4, The final motive we urge upon children for the obedience of 
this commandment is, that God requires them to do it. This is 
the highest and most solemn of all considerations. He that com- 
mands angels, and sways the awful sceptre of the universe, and 
is Lord of lords and King of kings; He, in whom centres all pow- 
er, and all glory, and all authority ; from whom all created be- 
ings received their existence, and to whom alone they are all 
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amenable, the Holy and Eternal Jehovah presents himself before every child with 
this special command : “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” Whata motive in the 
very being and attributes of Him by whom the precept is uttered! Alas! aya 
do not always remember this. They often disregard the inquiry whether this or 
that action will dishonor their parents, as though it were a matter of but small 
consequence. They indulge themselves in pleasures, in books, in the company of 
associates, in forming associations of the most serious nature : they imbibe senti- 
ments, cherish plans, and pursue courses of life at war with every known feeling 
of their parents’ hearts: and this they do when they know it is wrong, and con- 
trary to their parents’ oft repeated advice; but how seldom do they consider the 
greatness of their sin. It is not only an earthly parent’s heart that they have 
wounded ; it is not only the law of their father and mother’s honor they have 
violated—it is the Majesty of Heaven and Earth that they have dis ed ! it 
is the law of the Most High God they have broken! it isthe honor of their father 
in Heaven, which they have so grievously offended! In dishonoring a fellow 
mortal, they have disobeyed God. Think of this, O youth, when temptation be- 
sets you. ink how, when you consent to sit with the scoffer, to walk with the 
wicked in his ways, and to put away from you the commandment to honor your 
father and mother by conduct such as makes them not ashamed, you not only for- 
feit a blessing—wound your own conscience—offend against your best earthly 
friend ; but more than all, you sin against God and breaic his holy and eternal law. 
Beware then, how you ever give yourself to the disobedience of this command- 
ment. Make a covenant with yourselves, that, by the grace of God, you will at 
least have the unspeakable satisfaction of knowing, in your own consciences, that 
you have faithfully endeavored to do this one thing—to honor your father and 
mother, in the very terms of God’s requirement. 

In the keeping of this good commandment, you have the special promise of God 
to cheer you. And when that promise is once fairly realized, you will be hap- 
pier, more honored and more honorable than the sons and daughters of kings. 

ou will be masters of a wealth, which all the gold and gems of this world can 
never equal—the wealth of an approving conscience, and of the favor of God. 
Nor must you ever forget, that as part of this blessing promised, you will enjo 
— parents’ blessing. That is one of the most precious treasures of the soul. 

ere is hardly a sorrow of earth but what it will lighten—not a grief but what 
it will greatly assuage. It will disperse many of the clouds that gather around 
that melancholy day when you are for the first time fatherless and motherless. 
To be sure that you have their blessing, will diminish the bitterness of that hour 
which consigns them to the dust. It will be to you as a good pledge that you 
and they will meet in that happy land, where holy spirits eel dwell together, 
in the pure and blessed service of God. 

It is the commandment of God that you should honor your father and mother. 
See that you do it. Do it with al! your heart. Do it because God requires it. 
Do it on all occasions, and at every sacrifice of personal feelings. Seek grace 
from God day by day, that you may keep this commandment without fail or fault. 
— every day with the remembrance of it on your hearts. When you retire at 
night, examine yourselves conscientiously, whether or no you have obeyed it ; and 


me you have failed, confess honestly, and pray that you may be forgiven. 
Take pleasure in honoring ‘oe parents ; for God is well pleased with all chil- 


dren who thus obey his will ; and your obedience of this precept in re to 
your earthly parents, will teach you the higher obedience of your Father in Heaven. 
Obedience to God will become the law of your life. You will love all that is 
good, and learn to do all that is right. And your life on earth, being wey 2 
ed to a happy old age, you will then be prepared, through the mercy of God the 
Saviour, and through the sanctification of the Holy Spirit, for the service of God 
in glory, where your life will never end. Amen, and Amen. 





